78                           STORM   OVER  THE   LAND
A new combination named the Army of Virginia was headed by General
John Pope. The new commander was a dashing horseman, a figure to look
at, his valour in battle impetuous and undisputed. He was Kentucky-born,
a West Pointer, a Mexican War officer promoted for gallantry on the field,
an engineer, an explorer. John Pope had been continuously an army man,
soldiering his life work. His victories had brought in 1300 prisoners at
Blackwater, Missouri, and some 6000 at Island No. 10 on the Mississippi.
In Ms new Eastern command it was supposed or hoped that he embodied
somehow the fighting quality or luck of die Western armies.
He issued an address to his new command. 1 have come to you from the
West, where we have always seen the back of our enemies.' The Western
policy was attack and not defence, he would have them know. *I presume
that I have been called here to pursue the same system and to lead you
against the enemy. It is my purpose to do so, and that speedily.'
Was General Pope strutting to scare the enemy, or blustering to hide his
personal embarrassment over the job just ahead of him? His overconfidence
ran into bombast almost inconceivable unless possibly it served to ease his
own misgivings. For Pope was facing two great proved fighters, two strange
captains of men, Lee and Jackson.
Robert Edward Lee had become the most portentous personality with
whom Lincoln would have to contend in the months ahead. For Lee had
two rare gifts, patience with men and patience with unforeseen circumstance.
His training in handling and understanding men had been long, hard,
varied, and thorough. 'The smooth reciprocal functioning of Lee with Davis
was almost startling as a contrast to Lincoln and McClellan. Militarily Lee
and Davis were one head of the Army of Virginia. Where Jefferson Davis
would often fail to read the enemy mind Lee supplied the deficiency. Neither
jealousy nor envy nor ambition, in any ordinary sense, gnawed at the heart of
Lee. He sacrificed personal pride or ease to immediate ends in his handling
of men, whether dealing with the President of the Confederacy or with staff
generals or with barefoot privates.
Robert E. Lee had sunk himself in the tradition of George Washington,
who had been in his nearby tomb at Mount Vernon only ten years when Lee
arrived in a family coach at Alexandria, Virginia, a baby to grow up as a boy
hearing of General Washington's letter to his father wishing him 'all
imaginable success and happiness*, to live near the post office where Washing-
ton often came in person, and to walk in the market place where Washington
had drilled troops. This could only fascinate the boy whose father had spoken
in eulogy of Washington as 'first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of
his countrymen*. The boy later, grown to manhood, sojourned at Arlington
Heights with George Washington Parke Custis, grandson of Mrs. Washing-